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be raised a farthing the gallon.1 A later ordinance,
issued in 1283, set the price of the better quality of ale at
iM and that of the weaker at id. ; and the common-
alty of Bristol, fearing that they might be punished if
the brewers of the town broke this regulation, issued
stringent orders for its observance, infringement entailing
the forfeiture of the offender's brewery.2
A very casual examination of court rolls and other
local records is sufficient to convince the student that
brewing was universal, every village supplying its own
wants, and that infringements of the regulations by
which the trade was supposed to be controlled were
almost equally universal. The same names are found,
where any series of rolls exists, presented at court after
court for breaking the assize in one way or another, and
it is clear that a strict observance of the laws was difficult,
it being more profitable to break them and pay the small
fines extorted practically as licensing clues. At Shore-
ham in the thirteenth century, the brewers, whose trade
was particularly active because of the numbers of
foreigners who visited the port, paid 2\ marks yearly to
escape the vexations of the manorial court,3 and in the
same way the hundred of Shoyswell (in Sussex) paid
a yearly fine in order that the ale-wives (the trade was
largely in the hands of women) might be excused attend-
ance at the law-days.4 In neither case, however, can
we suppose that the manorial control over the brewing
1  ' [A Brewer's assise] is xijfl. highing  and xijd. lowing in the
price of a quarter Malte, and evermore shilling to qa ' (== farthing).
Coventry Leet Bk. (E. E. T. S.), 397.    In  other words, ale was as
many farthings a gallon as malt was shillings a quarter.
2  Little Red Book of Bristol, 223.'
3  Assize R., 912, m. 49.                       * Hundred ft., ii. 216.